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HE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE extends a 
welcome to all members of the medical profession. 


THE LIBRARY is one of the largest of its kind in the United 
of and foreign periodicals are com- 
plete. liographic photostat service is available for visitors 
at the usual library rates. 


MEETINGS. Besides two Stated Meetings of the Academy held 
each month, there are monthly meetings of the eleven different 
groups of Fellows organized into Sections devoted to various 
branches of medicine and surgery and to historical and cultural 
medicine. Many other medical societies of the city, some of which 
are affiliated with the Academy, Ga 


LECTURES. A series of Friday afternoon lectures on subjects of 


THE ANNUAL GRADUATE FORTNIGHT is held in October on a 
= of outstanding importance in the practice of medicine and 

ery and consists of meetings at the Academy, coordinated 


BUREAU OF CLINICAL INFORMATION. The Committee on 
Medical Education maintains at the Academy a Bureau of Clinical 
Information where detailed information may be o! regarding 
pa or ag for postgraduate medical study in Greater New York, 
and also in other cities of the United States, Canada and Europe. 


The Bureau publishes a Daily Bulletin which announces the meet- 
ings, lectures, conferences, hospital rounds, and other interesting 
medical activities of the day. A Surgical Bulletin, issued the pre- 
vious evening, announces the major operative work of leading sur- 
geons of the city, performed in the clinics of more than sixty 
important hospitals. 


A Bulletin of Approved Non-Operative Clinics is also published. 
This Bulletin lists clinics in epee subjects held in 
thirty-three general and special hos whe amon ies of the Bulletins 
and of a Synopsis of A 
Offered in Greater New piece tog at the Bureau and 
will be mailed upon request. 


The Bureau maintains an approved list of clinicians who practice 
in foreign countries, and is prepared to answer inquiries from phy- 


Visiting physicians are invited to make the Bureau their head- 
quarters while in the city. 
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ESTROGENIC SUBSTANCE IN 


offelive forum 


THE PAST TWO YEARS have witnessed the announcement of a 
number of complex chemical substances of varying estrogenic 
activity as shown by assays on rats . . . Amniotin is distinguished 
by its high clinical effectiveness when used in conditions wherein 
estrogenic substance is indicated, e. g— 
To relieve symptoms of the menopause (natural or sur- 
gical); for gonococcal vaginitis in young girls; senile vag- 
initis; functional dysmenorrhea; certain cases of frigidity; 
for stimulating development of female secondary sex char- 
acteristics; for missed abortion; delayed labor; breast 
hyperplasia (lobular type). 


—the naturally occurring estrogenic substance. 

For eminently satisfactory results specify Amniotin. Economical 
to use, low cost per package, highly purified. Amniotin is avail- 
able in a variety of dosages to meet the individual requirements 
of different patients: 
Amniotin in Oil (for hypodermic use)—8000 International 
Units per cc.; boxes of 3 1-cc. all glass ampuls. 2000 Interna- 
tional Units per cc.; boxes of 6 and 100 1-cc. all glass ampuls. 
Amniotin Capsules (for oral use) —1000 International Units 
per capsule ; boxes of 20 and 100 capsules. 
Amniotin Pessaries (vaginal suppositories) Interna- 
b tional Units per pessary, box of 6 pessaries. 


Literature available to physicians on request 


SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858. 
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Anniversary Discourse 


ASPECTS OF A PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT 
IN A SICK WORLD* 


Mr. Watrer LippMANN 


When Dr. Hartwell and Dr. Pool invited me to speak 
here this evening, they suggested that I might talk upon 
some aspects of the relation between the medical profession 
and the community. They supplied me with a collection of 
pamphlets and reports and reprinted addresses dealing 
with medicine in its public relations. I read them dili- 
gently. But the more I thought about the questions at issue, 
the more uneasy I became. For I realized that I did not 
really understand them and that all I could hope to do was 
to enlighten you about the extent of my own ignorance. At 
this point I began to wonder wistfully whether the Ethi- 
opian war might not require my presence in London or 
Geneva or Addis Ababa tonight; for this seemed a not 
wholly unconvincing way of letting the Academy of Medi- 
cine solve its problems without my assistance. 


I am making this confession of embarrassment and 
cowardice because it enables me to boast about my sudden 
discovery of a triumphant solution of this predicament. 
If I were a politician, I said to myself, I should, of course, 
have to act as if I knew the answer to every problem: what 
politician has ever admitted that he did not know the 
answers to anything? Perhaps if I were a commentator on 
current affairs I could not escape expressing an opinion 


* Delivered before The New York Academy of Medicine, December 19, 
1935. 
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even if I were not entitled to an opinion. But surely, I 
thought, in a gathering of medical men it will be easy to say 
candidly that there are aches and ills which flesh is heir to 
that even the best physician does not understand and can- 
not cure. After that I felt at ease. It is a great relief to 
come from the world of public affairs, where no one dares 
to admit that he does not know, where no one ever admits 
that he has made a mistake, where no one ever admits that 
he is puzzled, into a world where it is respectable and hon- 
orable and safe to put aside the pretension of infallibility 
and of omniscience. 


I should like to discuss an aspect of the philosophy of 
government in a disordered world. Philosophy is perhaps 
too pretentious a name: what I have in mind is an attitude 
towards government which, when it becomes articulate and 
explicit, may be dignified as a philosophy. 


In the realm of government, whether a man is simply an 
interested citizen or an active politician, or a responsible 
official, or a student and thinker, the subject matter is com- 
plex, it transcends his personal observation and experience, 
it comprises an extraordinarily large number of intricately 
related variable elements. In order to think about politics 
at all, in order to make public affairs comprehensible to the 
human mind, men have to create for themselves some kind 
of mental image, some sort of model, some hypothetical 
pattern which is simpler and more familiar than the reality 
which William James used to call the buzzing, blooming 
confusion of the actual world. It is beyond the power of 
ordinary minds—I am tempted to say that it is beyond the 
power of any mind—to deal continually and effectively with 
the data of experience in all their raw, heterogeneous full- 
ness. 


At different times in the course of history men have used 
different images to represent to themselves the social order 
in which they live. One of the oldest and most persistent of 
these images is derived from the patriarchal family; the 
relation between the ruler and his subjects is conceived as 
similar to that between the patriarch and his children. 
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Then there is the image derived from war: the ruler’s rela- 
tion to his subjects is conceived as the relation between the 
chieftain and his warriors. This, incidentally, is a social 
image which has recently had a spectacular recurrence in 
the fascist states of Europe. Again and again, from the time 
of the Graeco-Roman thinkers, men have at certain times 
conceived society as a body politic in which each class, each 
rank, was an essential member. Usually the current image 
has been an imitative reflection of the accepted or dominant 
science of the age. Thus in the Eighteenth Century, the 
profound impression made upon men by the Newtonian 
conception of the physical world was carried over into 
politics, and men conceived society as a system of forces. 
Our own constitutional system was devised by men who 
had the daring to conceive a federal republic in which the 
states would remain as distinct as the separate planets and 
as unified as the solar system. In the Nineteenth Century, 
the Darwinian imagery took possession of many political 
thinkers: economic competition and the imperialist com- 
petition of national states were regarded as illustrations 
of the struggle for existence of a surplus population in an 
insufficient environment and of the survival of those most 
fitted to survive. 


Now in our own day a different image has taken posses- 
sion of many influential minds. Let us call it the image of 
the statesman as engineer. It is not hard to account for its 
popularity and persuasiveness. The most obvious triumphs 
of modern man, those which are most easily appreciated, 
are his great buildings, his great ships, his great machines, 
his great tunnels, dams, canals. Mankind has been pro- 
foundly impressed with the contrast between the efficiency 
of these engineering works as compared with the ineffi- 
ciency of statesmen, of financiers, and of business men. 
The engineer, it seems, is able to achieve what he sets out to 
achieve. He can plan and he can carry out his plan. He 
knows what he is doing and he does it. 


So the idea took hold that society might be run by en- 
gineers, might be deliberately constructed according to a 
plan and then operated as efficiently as a great machine. 
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When I was a young man, Mr. H. G. Wells was the prophet 
of this vision, and there were few in my generation who 
were not spellbound by the idea that if only we could get 
rid of politicians and of competitive business men and turn 
society over to the engineers, a clean, orderly, efficient and 
gracious civilization would be brought into being. This 
vision, if you will remember, played an immense part in the 
early enthusiasm for Mr. Hoover. Around 1920 he was 
hailed by many of us as the ideal ruler of men because he 
was not a politician but an engineer, though today, such is 
the changeableness of men, he is criticized precisely be- 
cause he is not a politician. In the post-war era the image 
of the engineer seems to have taken hold not only of the 
best minds of the Republican Party in America but of the 
best minds of the Communist Party in Russia. One of the 
chief reasons why Soviet Russia has exerted such attrac- 
tion upon so many men is that the planned economy of 
Russia seemed to be an example, the first in history, of the 
application of engineering principles to human society. 
There were several years, I should say roughly from the 
crash of 1929 to the end of 1933, from the breakdown of 
prosperity to the beginning of recovery, when the ideal 
of an engineered and planned economy had almost com- 
pletely captured the imagination of the Western World. 
Everyone who raised his voice talked about planning some- 
thing, the Chamber of Commerce, the heads of big corpora- 
tions as well as the New Dealers and the Progressives. No 
doubt they had different ideas of how to plan and what 
to plan for, but the underlying image dominated most 
minds. The notion finally reached its grand climax, and its 
reductio ad absurdum, in the vogue of technocracy. 


The point I wish to make is that the conception of gov- 
ernment as a problem in engineering is a false and mislead- 
ing conception, that the image of the engineer is not a true 
image of a statesman, and that society cannot be planned 
and engineered as if it were a building, a machine, or a 
ship. The reason why the engineering image is a bad image 
in politics, is a bad working model for political thought, 
is a bad pattern to have in mind when dealing with politi- 
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cal issues is a very simple one. The engineer deals with 
inanimate materials. The statesman deals with the be- 
havior of persons. 


A mode of thought appropriate to the organization of 
inanimate elements cannot be applied successfully to the 
organization of animate ones. It is as radical a miscon- 
ception as would be the attempt to become an architect by 
studying music or a horticulturist by studying astronomy. 
The engineer who plans a building can calculate the weight 
which his steel will sustain. But he does not have to con- 
sider whether his girders and his bricks will renew their 
vitality from day to day and reproduce their kind from 
generation to generation. Nor does he have to consider 
whether they will be willing to hang together in the struc- 
ture into which he has put them, whether the girders, for 
example, will grow weary of supporting the bricks, and 
begin to have purposes which he did not assign to them 
when he made his plan. 


Surely it is almost self-evident that if, as an instrument 
of political thinking, we must have a working image de- 
rived from some more familiar discipline, then it is to the 
biological sciences that we must look for an analogy. Since 
the statesman deals with living things, he had better take 
his analogies and his inspiration from those who deal with 
living things, from farmers, and animal trainers, and 
teachers, and physicians rather than from astronomers, 
and engineers and architects. For analogies, images, work- 
ing hypotheses, patterns, whatever you choose to call them, 
which come from man’s dealings with the world of living 
organisms will at least have the virtue of keeping vividly 
in his mind a sense of what he is handling. Governing is 
an art. It requires, as all arts do, a sense of touch, an in- 
tuitive feeling for the material, a kind of sixth sense of how 
it will behave. 


The masters of any profession know something more than 
it is possible to communicate; they are so sympathetically 
at one with their subject that instinctively they possess the 
nature of it. Before they have reasoned consciously, they 
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have smelt, have felt, have perceived what it is and what to 
do. It used to be said that you did not have to be in the 
ring with Jack Dempsey for fifteen rounds in order to 
learn that he was a champion. Likewise, the master of a 
subject, whether he is a carpenter or the rider of a horse, 
a diagnostician or a surgeon, will quickly disclose in the 
inevitable emergencies of any human activity whether he 
possesses that intimate feeling, that flair, that uncalculated 
aptitude which distinguishes the first-rater from the second- 
rater. 


Now among public affairs as elsewhere, since everything 
cannot be reasoned out a priori in each emergency, it is of 
the utmost importance that the political tradition of a 
country should predispose men towards a true and reliable 
sense of how living men in a living society behave. That is 
why the dominant imagery is so important. 


The image of a planned and engineered society has the 
effect, I believe, of destroying the intuitive feeling for what 
society actually is and of the sense of touch in dealing with 
human affairs. The grosser consequences of it are evident 
enough: in the supreme impertinence with which com- 
munist and fascist states treat human beings as if they 
were animate materials to be fabricated by the dictators; 
in the ruthlessness with which they cut human nature to 
the shape they desire and nail together in designs of their 
own the living spirits of men. This notion that society can 
be engineered, planned, fabricated as if men were inani- 
mate materials becomes in its extremist manifestations a 
monstrous blasphemy against life itself. It can also take 
milder forms which merely produce temporary confusion 
and inconvenience as in the fantastic attempts, now happily 
concluded, to write in three or four months some five 
hundred codes for the detailed conduct of all business 
throughout continental America. 


The man who approaches public life with a feeling for 
living organisms will not fall into the illusion of thinking 
he can plan or fabricate or engineer a human society. He 
will have the more modest aim of defending it against the 
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invasion of its enemies and of assisting it to maintain its 
own balance. 


Remembering that a society is an association of living 
persons, and not an arrangement of inanimate materials, 
he will never imagine that he can impose upon those living 
persons and their descendants his private preferences. He 
will recognize that the function of government is not to 
decide how men shall live, what kind of men they shall be, 
what they shall spend their energies upon. Government 
cannot direct the life of a society. Government cannot 
shape the destiny of the human race. 


There are some who think that government should use 
all its powers of coercion to make the social order corre- 
spond with their own ideal of a nobler and more satisfying 
social order. But this is as if a doctor dealt with a patient 
on the assumption that he must use drastic medicine if he 
finds that his patient is not as strong as Hercules, as beau- 
tiful as Apollo, and as wise as Zeus. He would be an absurd 
doctor. The sound physician, I take it, is not attempting to 
make a superman out of his patient. He takes measures to 
protect him against the invasion of hostile bodies. He cul- 
tivates habits which improve his resistance. He intervenes 
with medicines and surgery when he thinks he can assist 
the patient in recovering his own equilibrium. Always, if 
I understand the faith of the physician, he regards himself 
not as the creator, designer and dictator of the nature of 
man but as the servant and the ally of nature. There are 
times to be sure when his patient is prostrate and the doc- 
tor must be the master of his whole regime. But even in 
these times, the good doctor will be continually seeking for 
ways, not to make a new man of his patient but to encour- 
age those recuperative powers which may at last enable 
the patient to walk again on his own feet. 


There is a vast difference between those who, as engineers 
dealing with inanimate materials, can dictate to nature and 
those who, as physicians dealing with living organisms, 
must respect nature and assist her. My thesis is that states- 
men had better think of themselves as physicians who assist 
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society than as engineers who plan and fabricate it. They 
will understand these problems better if they realize that 
society has not been invented or constructed by any man or 
any set of men but is in fact the result of the infinitely com- 
plex adaptations by innumerable persons through count- 
less generations. Its destiny is beyond the power of the 
human mind to imagine it. Its reality is complex beyond 
the mind’s power to grasp it. Its energies are beyond the 
power of any men to direct it. Society can be defended. 
Its adjustments can be facilitated. Its various pur- 
poses can be clarified, enlightened, and accommodated. 
Its aches and pains can in some measure be relieved. But 
society is not and never will be a machine that can be de- 
signed, can be assembled, can be operated by those who hap- 
pen to sit in the seats of authority. 


To know this, to realize the ultimate limitations of gov- 
ernment, and to abide by them, is to have that necessary 
humility which, though for the moment it is at a discount 
in many parts of the globe, is nevertheless the beginning of 
wisdom. Without it men will use political power for ends 
that government cannot realize, and in the vanity of their 
delusions fall into all manner of cruelty, disorder, and 
waste. They will have forgotten to respect the nature of 
living things, and in their ambition to be as gods among 
men they will affront the living god. They will not have 
learned that those who would be more than human end by 
being less than human. 
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JAMES DE BERTY TRUDEAU: ARTIST, 
SOLDIER, PHYSICIAN* 


Examples of His Work 


Miss Mary Hall Sayre, daughter of a founder of the 
Academy, the celebrated orthopedic surgeon, Lewis Albert 
Sayre (1820-1900), and sister of Dr. Reginald Hall Sayre 
(1859-1929), has recently made some important gifts to The 
New York Academy of Medicine. By far the most interest- 
ing of these are eight small plaster busts ranging from seven 
to fourteen inches in height, most of them in caricature, and 
three bas-reliefs in bronze, about seven inches in diameter. 
All of them are of New York doctors who flourished seventy 
or eighty years ago. These figures are well remembered by 
patients who consulted Dr. Sayre or his son. They are now 
discolored ; the prominence of foreheads and other parts of 
the statuettes are darkened with dust and age, while the 
hollows and deeper lines are light. Hence they are a little 
like negative pictures, and the difficulty of making good 
photographs is obvious. The statuettes are all signed 
“Trudeau” except two, but these are undoubtedly by 
him also. 

Now who was “Trudeau”? Miss Sayre tells us he was the 
father of Dr. Edward Livingston Trudeau (1848-1915), 
and adds that she thought there was a reference in the 
latter’s Autobiography (Philadelphia and New York, 1916) 
to these figures. The following passages are taken from 
pages 8-10 of that book : 


I have a markedly medical ancestry. My father, Dr. James Trudeau, was 
a member of a well-known New Orleans family, and my mother’s father, Dr. 


* Read before the Charaka Club, February 18, 1931. Also, in briefer form, 
American Association of the History of Medicine, Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, Washington, D. C., May 8, 1933. 

Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Charaka Club, 1935, Vol. VIII, by 
permission of Columbia University Press. 
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j Francois Eloi Berger, was a French physician whose ancestors were physi- 
cians for many generations, as far back as they could be traced. ... I can 
remember little about my father. I know that during the great Civil War 
he was an officer in the Southern Army, and for a time had charge of Island 
No. 10; and that he was wounded and brought back to New Orleans, where 


he partly recovered and practised his profession for a few years before his 
death. Before the war he married a Miss Marie Bringier, who belonged to a 
well-known New Orleans family, and who survived him, dying in Baltimore 
in 1909. ‘ 

After her death, Miss Félicie Bringier, her sister, sent me a large oil 
painting of my father in Indian hunting costume, which she said was painted 
in the early Forties by John J. Audubon. The distinguished naturalist was 
a great friend of my father’s, who accompanied him on many of his scientific 
expeditions, and went with him on the Fremont expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1841. Miss Bringier states in her letters to me that my father 
often helped Audubon with the anatomy of his ornithology work, and drew 
illustrations of birds and eggs for him. 

My father not only drew and painted well, but he had a marked talent 
for modelling in clay and making bas-reliefs, and I have in my possession 
some of his work cast in bronze. I remember my grandfather, Dr. Berger, 
av often saying that my father’s talent for caricature had done him an im- 
: measurable amount of harm professionally in New York, for he made a set 
. of statuette caricatures of the medical faculty, which were so well done and 
such telling caricatures that many of the gentlemen never forgave him. 

The love of wild nature and of hunting was a real passion with my father 
—a passion which ruined his professional career in New Orleans, for he was 
constantly absent on hunting expeditions. As mentioned in Miss Bringier’s 
letters, in 1841 he spent over two years with the Osage Indians, who presented 
him with the buckskin suit in which he was arrayed when Audubon on his 
return painted the portrait which is now in my possession. This could not 
have helped him retain his practice. P 


Fortunately this account may be supplemented by in- 

formation given in the Times-Democrat, New Orleans, for 

August 21 and 28, 1892, in articles (xxvii and xxviii) on 
“Louisiana Families” written by Charles Patton Dimitry.* 

He says that for quite six generations the Trudeau family 

was “of approved merit to the Colony and State” of Louisi- 

. ana. The old way of spelling the name of Trudo (Latin “I 
thrust”), and battering-rams appear on the Trudeau coat- 


* I wish to thank Mr. Robert J. Usher, Librarian of the Howard Memorial 
Library, New Orleans, for a résumé and photostats of these. In one of 
these articles a drawing of a medallion of James Trudeau’s brother 


Zénon is reproduced. 
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Fic. 1 


JAMES DE BERTY TRUDEAU 
Painting by Audubon (John Woodhouse Audubon?) 
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of-arms. Many in past generations signed themselves 
Trudeau de Longueil. The first of the family to come down 
to Louisiana from Canada was Jean Trudeau. This was in 
the time of Bienville (1680-1768), and under both the 
French and Spanish domination, Jean Trudeau was Inter- 
preter General and Indian Agent for the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians. 


Dimitry writes that James Trudeau was born September 
14, 1817, not stating where, but probably it was in Jefferson 
Parish, Louisiana, where his father lived. He was sent to 
France to be educated at the College of Louis-le-Grand, but 
on account of an illness, he went to a military school in 
Switzerland. Later he began the study of medicine in Paris, 
that is, before 1835, when he returned to study at Phila- 
delphia under Dr. Joseph Pancoast (1805-82). At the end 
of a Catalogue of the Medical Graduates of the University 
of Pennsylvania; with an Historical Sketch of the Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of the Medical Department, 
Philadelphia, 1836, is an “Additional Catalogue” of a few 
pages, dated “May, 1837.” This lists “Trudeau, James, 
Louisiana” as having received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine “at the Commencement in March, 1837.” The sub- 
ject of his essay was Apoplexy. He came to practice in New 
York, and married Miss Cephise Berger, daughter of the 
French doctor, Francois Eloi Berger. Edward Livingston 
Trudeau was born in 1848, the third of the family. 


Figure 1 is from a photograph of the painting in Indian 
costume of James Trudeau “by Audubon” ; it will be remem- 
bered that Edward Livingston Trudeau speaks of their 
expeditions together as naturalists. The portrait is now 
at Saranac Lake. Mr. Stanley Arthur, an authority on 
Audubon, has proved that the painting is not by John 
James Audubon, but by John Woodhouse Audubon, the 
younger son of the naturalist, painted in 1841, two years 
before the Missouri River exploration trip. J. J. Audubon 
writes to his elder son Victor, February 11, 1841: 


John is now to paint the Portraits of old Mr. and Mrs. White. He has 
painted a good picture of Mrs. Gay’s husband, and one of Trudeau in 
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Indian Dress, as well as his “old Dad” sitting in the Wilds of America 
admiring the Nature around him, with a Dog Companion, lying at “his” feet. 
I think you will be pleased with these.* 


Mr. Arthur states that Audubon, in 1838, named a species 
of tern, secured by Trudeau at Great Egg Harbor, N. J., 
Sterna trudeaui, and it is now called “Trudeau’s Tern.” 
Also, Mr. Arthur has not confirmed the statement that 
Trudeau made a number of bird portraits for Audubon, 
although “the doctor was an ardent collector.” 


Trudeau is on the “List of Founders” [of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, (1847) ], a manuscript written by 
Dr. S. 8. Purple, a true benefactor of the Academy. It was 
while he was in New York that Trudeau did the statuettes 
and bas-reliefs or medallions. Figure 2 is a reproduction of 
a bas-relief Trudeau executed of himself inscribed “J. DE. 
BERTY. TRUDEAU. MED. ET. SCIENT. DOCTOR. 
NOV. EBORAC. A.D. 1849.” The other, figure 3, is now in 
the possession of his grandson, Dr. F. B. Trudeau, at Sara- 
nac Lake.* We have at the Academy the catalogue of The 
Entire Professional Library of Dr. James Trudeau .. . 
also a Fine Assortment of Medical Instruments, éc.; this 
collection was sold at auction by John Keese on March 8, 
1852. One is struck with the proportion of French books in 
the list, and, in view of what we shall write later on, it is of 
interest that Trudeau had a copy of Woman and Her 
Diseases [the first edition was published in 1846] by 
Edward H. Dixon. Trudeau evidently stayed in New York 
and did without his books until at least 1858, for one 
statuette bears that date. Edward Livingston Trudeau 
writes of his father (Autobiography, pp. 8-9) : 


He returned to New Orleans with my sister, and when three years old 
I went abroad with my mother, my brother and grandparents. . . . While we 
were abroad my mother obtained a divorce, and married a French officer, a 
Captain F. E. Chuffart. 


* This letter, which the writer is permitted to quote, was furnished to Mr. 
Arthur by Mr. Victor Morris Tyler, New Haven, a grandson of Victor 
Audubon. 

*I am indebted to Dr. Trudeau for permission to publish photographs of 

this and other bas-reliefs, bronze statuettes, and the Audubon painting of 


Trudeau. 
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We can scarcely believe that he left New York because 
his statuettes made him unpopular, as has been said, but 
we find that in 1860 James Trudeau “of New Orleans” 
wrote an article “On Granulations of the Lining Mem- 
brane of the Uterine Cavity” which was published in The 
New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 1860, XVII, 
51-55, and therefore he must have been settled in the South 
again by that time. 


In 1861 Dr. James Trudeau was General commanding 
the Louisiana Legion at New Orleans, and at the outbreak 
of the Civil War he wrote a treatise, Considérations sur la 
défense de état de la Louisiane, et sur organisation de ses 
milices, Nouvelle-Orleans, 1861, a paper-covered book of 
eighty-two pages (see figure 7).** He was Brigadier Gen- 
eral of artillery with the Confederate Army, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of Shiloh, and arranged the 
defenses of Island No. 10. He fought at Madrid Bend, and 
was taken prisoner in October, 1864. According to Mr. 
Dimitry, Trudeau married Miss Louise (not Marie) 
Bringier in 1863. Dr. Trudeau wrote many articles in the 
early numbers of the short-lived Medical Review according 
to the Dosimetric Method of Dr. Ad. Burggraeve, New 
Orleans 1882-84, Vols. I—III, of which he was the chief 
editor, “the matter relating to the Veterinary Sciences 
being under the supervision of Dr. J. Morice, Veterinary 
Surgeon.” This periodical is in the Army Medical Library. 
Apparently he continued to live on in New Orleans and died 
there May 25, 1887. 


In looking up about Trudeau’s first wife it seemed pos- 
sible that her father, Dr. Francois Eloi Berger, might have 
published some medical papers. It was found that a “Franc. 
Berger, de New-Yorck, (Etats-Unis)” wrote a “Disserta- 


** I am indebted to Mr. Robert J. Usher, Librarian of the Howard Mem- 
orial Library, New Orleans, for a photostat of this. 

+ See War of the Rebellion, a Compilation of the Official Records, in which 
all references to Trudeau may be found in the general index volume. In 
Series 1, Vol. VII, there are letters from Maj.-Gen. Leonidas Polk praising 
Trudeau, and in Vol. LII of the same series, are several good letters from 
Trudeau to Polk. 
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Fic. 2 Fic. 3 
James de Berty Trudeau James de Berty Trudeau 
Bronze bas-relief Trudeau executed Bronze bas-relief Trudeau executed 
of himself. of himself. 


Fic. 4 
Dr. Frangois Eloi Berger 
Bronze bas-relief by ‘Trudeau 


Fic. 5 Fie. 6 
Dr. Francois Eloi Berger Valentine Mott 
Bronze bust by Trudeau Plaster statuette by Trudeau 
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tion sur L’ophthalmie,” Théses de Paris, 1812, no. 172, 18 
pp. There can be little doubt but that this Berger was Dr. 
James Trudeau’s father-in-law. The dedication is to “Archi- 
bald Bruce, Professor de Minéralogie 4 l’Université de 
New-York” and to “F. J. Double, Docteur en Médecine.” 
Fortunately a bronze bas-relief, done in 1849, and a bronze 
bust (seven and one-half inches high), done in 1851 (fig- 
ures 4 and 5) are in-the possession of his great grandson, 
Dr. Francis B. Trudeau, at Saranac Lake, New York in 
the Trudeau Collection. Berger’s name appears in the list 
of founders of the New York Academy of Medicine, 1847. 
In 1860 he was made a Non-Resident Fellow of the Aca- 
demy, probably after he had gone back to France with his 
daughter, Mrs. Trudeau. Berger returned to New York, 
and died there in the seventy-seventh year of his age, in 
1866 or 1867, and Mr. J. Lawrence Aspinwall, grandson of 
Berger’s sister-in-law, kindly tells me he was buried in the 
Aspinwall family vault at Oak Hill Cemetery, Nyack, 
New York. 


Trudeau’s caricature (figure 6) of the famous surgeon 
Valentine Mott (1785-1865), a founder of the Acadenry of 
Medicine, and its president in 1849 and 1857, marked 
“J. Trudeau 184—” (the last figure cannot be read) must 
have been a very good one, for Dr. Lewis Albert Sayre used 
to tell his daughter that Mott held his hands and arms in 
that way when talking or lecturing. The right forearm and 
hand are now gone, but after Dr. Sayre’s evidence we can be 
sure that Mott was not playing at “Diabolo” as was face- 
tiously suggested for the “Venus de Milo”! Mott was 
born at Glen Cove, Oyster Bay, Long Island. After obtain- 
ing his M.D. in New York, he studied under Sir Astley 
Cooper in London, who later said of his pupil: “He has per- 
formed more of the great operations than any man living.” 
Mott was Professor of Surgery in Columbia College, Rut- 
gers Medical College, New York, and in the medical depart- 
ment of New York University. His books which had formed 
“The Valentine Mott Memorial Library” came to the New 
York Academy of Medicine in 1909. 
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Figure 8 shows the caricature of John Wakefield Francis 
(1789-1861). It is not inscribed, but is evidently the work 
of Trudeau. Miss Sayre suggested “Dr. Francis” as the 
subject—her memory is remarkably good—and the clothes 
seem too old-fashioned for the son, Dr. Samuel Ward 
Francis (1835-86). Unfortunately, we cannot find a por- 
trait of the latter. We have a portrait of John W. Francis, 
Jr. (1832-55), but the caricature is certainly of an older 
man than he lived to be. At the Academy we have two good 
painted portraits, and several engraved ones, of Dr. John 
W. Francis. None show him wearing spectacles, but in one 
of our paintings he is holding a pair in his hand. Dr. 
Francis graduated from the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1811, was a founder of the Academy, its vice presi- 
dent in 1847, and its president in 1848 and again in 1855. 
After graduation Francis became a partner of his teacher, 
David Hosack (1769-1835), and shortly afterwards was 
made Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia 
Medica at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


The caricature of Willard Parker (1800-84) (figure 9) 
has suffered a little, as the tip of the nose has been broken 
off, but it could be restored easily. He was born at Hills- 
borough, New Hampshire. The statuette is inscribed “Tru- 
deau, 1848.” Parker was given the degree of M.D. by 
Harvard in 1830, and by the Berkshire Medical Institution 
in 1831. He was Professor of Surgery at Cincinnati, and at 
several medical schools in New York, before being ap- 
pointed to the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University (1839-69). He was president of the New 
York Academy of Medicine in 1856. 


The caricature of Dr. Lewis Albert Sayre (figure 11) is 
the only one which was originally black. It is marked “Jas 
Trudeau 184[8?].” The bas-relief in bronze (figure 10) is 
inscribed “LVDOVIC. A. SAYRE. MEDICUS. NOV. 
EBORAC. J. TRUDEAU. 1849.” Dr. Sayre graduated 
A.B. from Transylvania University, Kentucky, in 1839. 
He was an organizer of Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
and was given the chair of orthopedic surgery, the first in 
the United States. He was a pioneer in several branches of 
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Fic. 8 Fic. 9 


John Wakefield Francis Willard Parker 
Plaster statuette by Trudeau Plaster statuette by Trudeau 


Fic. 10 
Lewis Albert Sayre 
Bronze bas-relief by Trudeau 


Fic. 11 Fic. 12 
Lewis Albert Sayre Dr. Alban (?) Goldsmith (né Smith) 
Plaster statuette by Trudeau Small plaster bust by Trudeau 
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orthopedic surgery, especially in the treatment of hi; dis- 
ease and clubfoot, so that he was invited to lecture avroad 
in several different countries. 


There is one fact about the life of Dr. Sayre wh. ch is prob- 
ably not widely known. He was born at Bottle Hill, now 
Madison, Morris County, New Jersey, in 1820, an in 1824 
the Marquis de La Fayette visited this country. On his 
way through Bottle Hill to Morristown he was received 
under a triumphal arch, and Lewis Sayre, a little boy of 
four recited a poem of three verses composed by John T. 
Derthick, the principal of the Academy where Sayre went 
to school.* Miss Sayre possesses a ribbon badge (worn 
probably on that day), a photograph of which she kindly 
gave to the New York Academy of Medicine. Above Gen. 
La Fayette’s picture is printed “Welcome to the land of 
Liberty,” and below it three verses, the first of which runs: 

Hail, patriot, statesman, hero, sage! 
Hail, freedom’s friend! hail, Gallia’s son— 
Whose laurels greener grow in age, 
Plucked by the side of Washington! 
Hail, champion in a holy cause, 
When hostile bands our shores beset; 


Whose valor bade th’ oppressor pause— 
Hail, hoary warrior—La Fayette! 


Miss Sayre was inclined to the opinion that the bust of 
which figure 12 is a reproduction was of Dr. Middleton 
Goldsmith (1818-87), as her father corresponded with him 
after he went to Vermont in 1844 and became Professor of 
Surgery in the Castleton Medical School. The bust is in- 
scribed “Jas Trudeau 1848,” that is, four years after Mid- 
dleton Goldsmith left New York. Besides, the portrait is 
that of a man much over thirty. The bust shows some family 
resemblance to an engraving of Middleton Goldsmith, and 
might very well be of the father, Dr. Alban Goldsmith 
(né Smith) (1794-1861), who, at the time, would have been 
about fifty-four years old. Dr. Alban Goldsmith was born 


* “Biographical Sketch of Dr. Lewis A. Sayre,” reprinted in 1893 from 
Contemporary American Biography, New York, Atlantic Publishing and 
Engraving Co. 
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Fic. 13 Fic. 14 
Dr. Eugene Ramsay Peugnet (?) Dr. Henry Feltus Quakenbos 
Plaster statuette by Trudeau Plaster statuette by Trudeau 


Fic. 15 
Dr. J. B. Pigné (or Pigné-Dupuytren) 
Bronze bas-relief by Trudeau 


Fie. 16 
Bronze Bust of Dr. Edward H. Dixon 
an Unknown by Trudeau Plaster statuette by Trudeau 
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at Danville, Kentucky, was associated with the great 
Ephraim McDowell, and was Professor of Surgery at the 
University of Ohio, Cincinnati (1833-37) then he became 
Professor of Surgery at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York, for two sessions, and was succeeded by 
Willard Parker. James Trudeau must certainly have 
known the Goldsmiths, as they have a common friend in 
Audubon. The Medical Register of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, New York, 1888, XX VI, 253, in a notice of 
Middleton Goldsmith’s death, says: “The Goldsmiths were 
great naturalists, and Middleton assisted the great Audu- 
bon in the dissection and classification of some of the birds 
of America.” We have no picture of Dr. Alban Goldsmith 
for comparison. 


Miss Sayre could not be certain, but thought that the 
caricature (figure 13) was of a doctor whose name was 
pronounced something like “Peugnet.” Dr. Samuel W. 
Lambert, who has shown a great interest in these statuettes, 
suggested that the caricature might represent Dr. Eugene 
Peugnet as he, like some of the others who were caricatured, 
was a member of the New York Pathological Society (see 
its Transactions, New York, 1876, I, xxv-lii). But no pic- 
ture of Dr. Peugnet could we find in the Academy. It 
seemed well worth while to try the New York City Tele- 
phone Directory, and Mr. Ramsay Peugnet replied to a 
query that he was a son of Dr. Peugnet, and sent us photo- 
graphs to compare with the caricature. There can be 
little doubt that the subject of the caricature is Dr. 
Eugene Ramsay Peugnet (1837-79). The figure is inscribed 
“Trudeau,” but we cannot make out the subject of the little 
medallion on the base. Peugnet was born in New York,* 
was a student of Dr. Willard Parker, and “graduated 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1858, his 
thesis being upon the anatomy of the femoro-tibial articu- 
lation.” This latter statement is of some interest to us as 
the caricature shows he had a good grasp of the knee joint, 


* Medical Register of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut . . . 1880, 
New York, 1880, X VIII, 239-40. 
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for he is holding the knee of an amputated lower extremity 
in his right hand. Peugnet served in the Civil War as sur- 
geon with the Seventy-first Regiment, New York, and was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Bull Run. He practiced at 
Fordham except for a short time in New York City. In 
1879, while he was walking beside the Harlem Railroad 
near West Mount Vernon, he was struck by an engine and 
died shortly afterwards. He was recognized as a good sur- 
geon. In 1874 he published The Nature of Gunshot Wounds 
of the Abdomen, and Their Treatment: Based on a Review 
of the Case of the Late James Fisk, Jr. in Its Medico-Legal 
Aspects, a book of ninety pages about a celebrated murder. 
This and another paper “Medico-Legal Toxicology” (1873) 
were read before the Medico-Legal Society of New York. 
Another paper, read before the Yonkers Medical Associa- 
tion in 1878, “Clinical Notes in Obstetrics and Gynaecology” 
(reprinted in thirty-four pages from the Ohio Med. and 
Surg. Jour.), shows that he was a careful recorder and a 
well-educated man. 


It has been rather difficult, owing to likeness of names, 
to distinguish “Peugnet” from “J. B. Pigné Medicus, J. 
Trudeau, 1849,” the subject of the bronze medallion (figure 
15). Mr. Frank Place, Senior Reference Librarian of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, found an article in the 
New York Journal of Medicine, 1848, new series, I, 307-15, 
“On the Anatomical and Physiological History of Those 
Affections Which Are Called Inflammatory,” written by 
“J. B. Pigné, Late Curator of the Dupuytren Museum, 
Ex-Vice-President of the Anatomical Society, Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy, etc. etc.” We thought we were 
certainly on the right track when we discovered that there 
was a footnote: “For a translation of the following com- 
munication from Prof. Pigné, now a resident in this coun- 
try, and at present in Louisiana, we are indebted to L. A. 
Sayre, M.D., Prosector to the Professor of Surgery in the 
College of Physicians of this city—-Ed. New York Jour. 
of Med.” 


For a time we lost him in Louisiana as the southern 
medical journals seemed to make no mention of him. For- 
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tunately, an Honorary Fellow of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. Rudolph Matas, who lives at New Orleans, 
when shown the statuettes here on one of his trips North, 
promised to bear the name “Pigné” in mind. He was as 
good as his word, and wrote in 1933 that he had come across 
the name “Pigné-Dupuytren” in Henry Harris’ California’s 
Medical Story . . ., San Francisco, 1932. Little had we 
dreamt that our Pigné had gone to California. One book 
led to another, and now it is possible to tell a few events 
of his life. 


J. B. Pigné was apparently born at Limoges about 1806, 
and, as a boy, went to Paris, and later studied under his 
famous uncle Baron Dupuytren. No Paris thesis can be 
found under his name. He is said to have received a degree 
from Heidelberg. The catalogue of the New York Academy 
of Medicine shows that between 1830(?) and 1838 he trans- 
lated several German books into French, and published a 
paper or so of his own. We find that in 1843 Pigné was 
treasurer of the Société Anatomique de Paris, also an 
editor of its Bulletin; and in 1844 he was “Conservateur- 
adjoint du Musée Dupuytren.” He probably worked at 
Edinburgh for a time as it is said he had an “R.C.S.” from 
there in 1848,* the year before Trudeau executed the medal- 
lion of him at New York. 


Pigné came over to New York to practice medicine, but 
apparently left soon after for New Orleans. Being unsuc- 
cessful there he returned to New York, and meeting his 
schoolmate Delmonico, he was persuaded by him to go out 
to California and look after the latter’s gold interests there, 
in addition to establishing himself in practice. He reached 
California, via Cape Horn, accompanied by the bed that he 
had brought from France! In California he was always 
known as Pigné-Dupuytren. We must not be harsh, but 
perhaps he thought that the latter name would help him! 
He settled in San Francisco, built up an extensive practice, 
and backed financially the Raousset-Boulbon colonization 


* Medical and Surgical Directory of the United States, New York, 1886, 
p. 166. 
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expeditions to Arizona and Mexico. Pigné-Dupuytren 
married in San Francisco, later settled in Los Angeles in 
1874, and died in San Diego in 1886. He wrote two short 
articles in the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. I, 
1858, and Vol. XXII, 1879-80. 


Miss Sayre was almost certain that the cupid figure 
(figure 14) was a caricature of a Dr. Quackenbos or Quack- 
enbush. It is inscribed “Trudeau, 1848.” This is certainly 
one of the most amusing of the plaster statuettes. Again 
we can find no portrait for comparison, but Dr. Henry 
Feltus Quackenbos (1819-88) is in all probability the doctor 
in question. The son of Dr. Nicolas I. Quackenbos 
( 4.1847) who had graduated from Columbia University 
in 1800, he was born in New York and graduated M.D. in 
1841 from the College of Physicians and Surgeons. Then 
he went to study abroad, and served for a time as an army 
surgeon in Algiers, and returned in 1845 and assisted Dr. 
Cheesman. Dr. Quackenbos, a Fellow of the Academy of 
Medicine: 
had a large practice among the dramatic profession, chief among whom as a 
personal friend he claimed Edwin Forrest, the distinguished tragedian, and 
was much admired for his wit and powers of repartee by John Brougham 
and James T. Brady. .. . The last prescription he wrote was for the veteran 
actor Davidge. He was an exceedingly agreeable companion. . . . He was a 
great lover of art, and took especial pride in the exhibition of two wonderful 
statuettes of Demosthenes and Caesar that he obtained at Pompeii. He also 
possessed a number of original drawings of Gustave Doré, of whom he was a 
great admirer.* 


Surely, knowing these qualities, James Trudeau was 
justified in giving Dr. Quackenbos wings, and such a light 
and airy grace. At least we like to think it is Henry Feltus 
Quackenbos! 


Figure 16 is of a small bronze bust now at Saranac Lake. 
The subject of it is unknown. 


Dr. Edward H. Dixon (1808-80) familiarly known as 
“Scalpel Dixon” (figure 17) must have been an interesting 


* Medical Register of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut, New York, 
1889, XX VII, 281-82. 
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character. He studied under Valentine Mott and states, 
“In the year 1830 I was sent forth from that ark of safety, 
the old Duane Street College”** [Rutgers Medical Faculty 
of Geneva College, New York]. He practiced in New York, 
is said to have been quite an able urological surgeon, and 
invented several instruments. He had a private hospital 
and gave advice by letter for five dollars. He grew very 
fond of writing and poking fun at the polypharmacy and 
other foibles of the medical profession, and of trying to 
“expose quackery.” At the same time he attempted to 
attract patients. Under the nom de plume of “Scalpel, 
M.D.” he wrote The Terrible Mysteries of the Ku Klux 
Klan (1868). The Academy has no copy of this book. 
From 1849 to 1860 [twelve volumes] he edited, and we pre- 
sume wrote nearly all the articles for The Scalpel: A Jour- 
nal of Health Adapted to Popular and Professional Read- 
ing, and the Exposure of Quackery. The motto of the 
journal was “Who Shall Guard the Shepherds?( Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes?)” Dixon wrote well, and one of 
the best things in the whole series is his review and criti- 
cism of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Autocrat at the Break- 
fast-Table.+ 


There can be no doubt that the editor delighted to dip his 
pen into a biting acid. The New York Academy of Medi- 
cine is severely criticized; many jokes are cracked at its 
expense. The most amusing article written about the 
Academy is called “The Third Anniversary Oration for the 
New York Academy of Medicine, which was not delivered 
before that Remarkable Body, but ought to have been, at 
their Annual Meeting, held in the Chapel of the University, 
November 14th, 1849, by the Physician who was not elected 
for that occasion. (Published without the knowledge or 
consent of the Academy).” A footnote adds, “To ‘the 
Fellows’ of the New York Academy of Medicine, who adver- 
tise themselves alphabetically as the ‘Medical Profession 
Proper’, this very inadequate appreciation of their worth, 


** Kelly, H. A. and W. L. Burrage, Dictionary of American Medical 
Biography, New York and London, 1928, pp. 329-30. 
+ Scalpel, New York, 1849-50, II, 373-86. 
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and imperfect exhibition of their merits, is gratuitously 
prescribed by the author.”* The running title in the maga- 
zine states that the address was delivered “By the Medical 
Heretic.” The address was reprinted in pamphlet form, a 
copy of which is in the Academy. It is wholesome occasion- 
ally to hear criticism of ourselves, but we can imagine the 
feelings of the Academicians of those days as some of the 
achievements of their society were described : “Many cases 
of Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Drunkenness and even Fever, 
would have been entirely omitted from the Cholera reports, 
but for us,” and again: “But having taken our position, 
we say, with one of our Public Men, on a similar occasion, 
‘The Academy—right or wrong—The Academy!” Some 
of the “hits” are as clever as those of “Peter Porcupine” 
[William Cobbett] in his magazine The Rush-Light (of 
which the Academy of Medicine has the first six of the 
complete set of seven numbers published in 1800) in which 
Benjamin Rush receives hard knocks. Some of the other 
articles which are about the Academy or refer to it, are: 
“New York Medical Cliques and Cliniques,” “Badger- 
Hunting in the Academy,” “The Academy and their List of 
Prices; Tapping and Healing, 50 cts.; Boiled Mutton and 
Turnips, 1s 6d,” “Deputation of the Academy,” “The North- 
West Passage to Medical Ethics, discovered by the Aca- 
demy,” “The poodle in Paris,” “Shocking Outrage on Pro- 
fessional Humanity,” “A Popular Drama. A hint to the 
Academy of Medicine and Mr. Burton,” “Academic Gyra- 
tions; Medical Dog-Shaving. A Philanthropic Proposition 
by the Editor,” and “The Medical Crows; their Prolific 
Nature; the Great Hatching Place... .” 


In the statuette in caricature is seen the Scalpel maga- 
zine, standing on end, which Dixon grasps with a large 
clawlike left hand. On the back of this Trudeau inscribed 
“Mai 1858,” and, above the date, a rough sketch of Dixon 
riding a hobby horse. We are thankful today that, both 
Edward H. Dixon and James de Berty Trudeau rode their 
hobbies so hard, for these have provided us with much 
amusement. ‘ 


* Scalpel, New York, 1849-50, II, 373-86. 
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CLAUDE TARDI 
(1607-1670) 


EARLY ADVOCATE OF DIRECT TRANSFUSION OF 
HUMAN BLOOD 


Gertrupve L. ANNAN 


In turning the pages of history, we encounter among dry 
facts and dull details the charm of human qualities, the 
virtues, the foibles, the curious contradictions, which blend 
their varied colors in portraits of half forgotten men. 
Through these personal records many, prominent in the 
development of medicine, live for us today instead of seem- 
ing vague figures in a misty past. Claude Tardi, a French 
physician of the seventeenth century, emerges for a brief 
moment from obscurity, claiming achievements posterity 
has never accredited him; showering abuse on his contem- 
poraries ; offering devotion to many who came before; and 
giving a clear picture of himself as a braggart and contro- 
versialist, vainly struggling to win recognition. 


Little is known of the early life of Tardi. According to 
a paragraph in Annuaire de la Haute-Marne, Chaumont, 
1811, p. 161, he was born in Langres, the eighth of March, 
1607, the son of George Tardi and Anne Monginot. Knowl- 
edge of his life from his birth until the time he was awarded 
his medical degree by the Faculté in 1645, is meager indeed, 
but he has supplied some information in the long “Preface 
pour la Deffense de l’Autheur” which introduces his Les 
Operations Chirvrgiqves esclairées des Experiences dv 
Movvement circvlaire dv Sang et des Esprits, Paris, 1665. 
From this we learn that he spent several years of his youth 
studying in the “best Colleges of Paris,” reading chiefly the 
Greek philosophers. Here he acquired a taste for the 
classics which is evident in most of his writings, and he 
undoubtedly planned to extend these pleasant years, but 
financial reverses at home put an end to them and forced him 
to turn his attention to earning a livelihood. Ignoring his 
family’s desire for him to take religious orders, he clung to 
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his old interests and began his career as a lecturer in 
philosophy. He must have been a thrifty youth, for it was 
not long before he was able to return to his studies and thus 
to realize an old dream, to practice medicine. In his own 
words, he “easily acquired first place among his companion 
scholars, took care to instruct them, dissected with his own 
hand the bodies of men and women, gave a demonstration 
without the assistance of a doctor before the school and in 
the amphitheatre, worked on surgical operations, and dis- 
played the technique of bandaging.” He taught chemistry, 
the aphorisms in Greek, the doctrine of simples, their choice 
and mixture. It is difficult to see how he had time to attend 
lectures when he devoted himself so much to his less bril- 
liant fellow students. He supplemented his class work by 
living for two years with an apothecary. Here he acquired 
more knowledge of drugs. He visited the hospitals daily, 
making rounds with the doctors and absorbing what he 
could from their diagnosis and treatment. Finally he was 
ready to engage upon the practice of his profession. 


His “Deffense” goes on, “I never refused assistance to the 
poor ; I did charity work for several hospitals, parishes and 
communities. During the plague the more timid doctors 
withdrew from the perils, but I exposed myself throughout 
the epidemic. I performed cures which brought me honor 
and the approbation of the world.” About this time the 
trouble started which was to haunt his career. It was the 
custom for every young doctor to become a candidate for 
the “Baccalauréat.” The examiners appointed by the 
Faculté recommended the most promising candidates to 
the members of the Faculté, who made the final decision 
by their votes. According to Tardi’s story he was named by 
the examiners as the first of three, chosen out of eighteen 
candidates, but when his name was voted upon, his jealous 
enemies kept him from being elected. This was a bitter 
blow. Tardi spoke often of his enemies, but did not name 
any of them, and whether they were real or imaginary is 
an open question. At any rate it was a rather unusual 
procedure for the Faculté to ignore a highly recommended 
candidate. The ancients, whom Tardi felt were his friends, 
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advised him to present to the Parlement a request for an 
explanation of the action taken by the Faculté and a 
demand for a further examination. It might not have been 
difficult for him to raise some commotion over the matter, 
as he was well acquainted with Nicolas Lejay, the first 
President of the Parlement. But Tardi for once displayed 
a shade of modesty and deference and decided to wait until 
he was voluntarily admitted. 


The years spent in the study of Greek had made him 
familiar with the classical writers in medicine. His con- 
stant allusions to medical men of previous days showed a 
good background of the history of his subject. In his 
Deffense he touched on Egyptian medicine, Greek medicine 
and the parts played by Aesculapius, Hippocrates and 
Galen, and burst forth in a eulogy upon himself. “Coulon 
[Realdus Columbus] recognized the necessity of the cir- 
culation of the blood and spirits in the heart & lungs. Har- 
vey discovered it in the large veins, and I, I have written 
of it & demonstrated it publicly in all parts: I have given an 
easy means of making the experiments; I have discovered 
all the causes of confinement, of crises, of the cure of un- 
known maladies. I have included the whole doctrine of 
Hippocrates in my theses, & yet my enemies have little to 
win for themselves against my great learning. They have 
rendered to me every imaginable injustice instead of honor. 
They have overlooked my words for phantoms, not being 
able to understand them nor the doctrine of Hippocrates 
which I explain: they wish to attribute to me their own 
weakness and to pretend that I do not know what they 
cannot comprehend.” 


It was not until 1645 at the age of thirty-eight that Tardi 
finally became a licensed physician. Not to be wondered at 
are his outbursts and vituperation addressed to the 
Faculté. “The Faculté has always treated me very rudely, 
depriving me of my employment and taking away from me 
opportunities to work. Men of honor allow others to prac- 
tice their malignity. They do not dare to offer me any 
office, yet they are astonished that a man of my type lives 
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without wealth.” He raged about the malice and envy of 
his opponents and in glowing terms spoke of the excellence 
of his own work. He told of sacrificing his whole life to 
study. The treatment of a difficult disease was more en- 
joyable for him than a ball, a play, or a festival. He gave 
up all other pleasures for the public good. “Those who fol- 
low my orders are never sick, & I myself, even though very 
delicate, have never needed any remedy for the last twenty- 
two years, never having missed one day in making my 
visits.” 

He had been admitted to the Faculté twenty-two years be- 
fore this Deffense appeared, but his bitterness had not been 
ameliorated with time. His anger toward the Faculté never 
lessened, and although on the title-pages of his works he 
described himself as “D. R. en la Faculté de Medecine A 
Paris,” he showed that honorable organization little 
respect. The Faculté seems to have been surprisingly gentle 
with its member who roundly abused it and did not always 
accede to its orders. Tardi’s devotion to the classics was 
responsible for another altercation with the Faculté. Tardi 
had published several commentaries on Hippocrates and 
Galen and in 1657 his French translation of Galen on the 
formation of the foetus appeared. Today a good translation 
from the ancient writers in Greek and Latin is greeted with 
enthusiasm by most of us who find it slow going when we 
have to read the originals. The scholarly gentlemen of the 
Faculté had quite a different point of view. They were hor- 
rified that one of the “princes” of medicine had been put 
into a “common tongue,” and demanded that the indiscre- 
tion should not be repeated. Tardi still nursing bitter 
thoughts of these gentlemen paid no attention to their 
words. Having had previous experience with their way- 
ward fellow member, the Faculté decided to pay him 300 
livres annually with the stipulation that he refrain from 
publishing anything without their consent or approval. 
Tardi was as usual in financial difficulties, and he accepted 
the bribe, but this did not hinder him from publishing his 
translation of Hippocrates in 1667. More of an interpreta- 
tion than an exact translation, it bears the title, Les Oevvres 
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dv grand Hippocrate, divisees en deva tomes, ov tovtes les 
Cavses de la Vie, de la Naissance & de la Conseruation de !a 
Santé; les Signes & les Symptomes de toutes les Maladies 
sont nettement expliquées, auec leur Guerison, par les 
Lumieres dv Movvement circvlaire, et avtres novvelles Ex- 
periences. To Tardi, Hippocrates was not merely one of 
the “princes” of medicine, but rather the divine master. 
Recent work, he felt, only served to clarify the words of 
Hippocrates. Even Harvey’s demonstration of the circula- 
tion of the blood was no new discovery, but one described 
by Hippocrates centuries before. 


Little value is now placed upon Tardi’s translations 
which met with so much disapproval. His wonderful cures 
and “expériences” of which he boasted have long since sunk 
into complete oblivion. One definite claim only has sur- 
vived, and this from no other pen than his own in his 
Traitté des VEcovlement du Sang dun Homme dans les 
Venes d’vn Autre, & ses Vtilitez, Paris, 1667. Here he 
stated that he was one of the “inventeurs” of blood trans- 
fusion and described the process minutely. The importance 
of his work is hard to determine, for we depend solely upon 
his word. His name is conspicuously absent in records of 
the history of blood transfusion, although he was appar- 
ently the first to publish an account of the process per- 
formed from one man to another. The experiments of 
Wren and Lower in 1666 are well known, but they were 
entirely confined to animals. In 1667 Denys was the first 
to accomplish transfusion on a human being, the blood hav- 
ing been supplied by a lamb. Tardi in a letter dated 30 
Octobre of that same year (to Le Breton) spoke of his tract 
on blood transfusion as having been printed about seven 
months before, so his experiments must have been made at 
the same time as those of Denys. A translation of part of 
his paper follows. 


The blood is the matter and aliment of the whole body, its principal use is 
to moisten, because man is the hottest of the animals, and has need of continual 
refreshing. That is why transfusion is useless to many people; it would be 
pernicious in all the hot maladies, in inflammations, to young people, to 
bilious men, and to those in general who have too much or enough blood. The 
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aliments taken by the mouth refresh much better than the blood whoever is 
of a hot nature; they resist the action of the heat and refresh the entrails, 
by their extreme humidity. They conserve all the parts which serve the 
chyle and the preparation of the blood; for they [the parts] are destroyed, 
not performing their functions. Transfusion can be practiced through the 
feet of man, because one can avoid the nerves there, the arteries and chance 
of convulsions; and one can plunge both of them together into hot water. 


The hand which is suitable to take and give all sorts of things, is also very 
easy to receive and give blood; it is better for transfusion than the foot. The 
two hands of the same man communicate with one another and intertwine 
through their own nature. The hands of two different persons assist each 
other very easily also, they are very suitable for the transfusion of blood 
from one to the other. The right hand unites itself and applies itself very 
usefully to the right hand [of the other], and the left to the left. 


The transfusion from the arteries into the veins is the most natural and 
easy way, but it is more dangerous, as it is subject to the dangers of 
aneurysms, to convulsions and to sudden death. One can perform it on the 
arteries of the fingers and wrist of man, in the same manner as one can do 
it in the arteries of the leg of dogs. 


The blood and the spirits can pass more surely from one vein into another 
by an operation very different and much more laborious. This kind of trans- 
fusion ought to be done after sleep and in the morning, the spirits being 
calm, and the strength better; it should be done promptly and by two able 
surgeons, since it is done at the same time on two different persons, in this 
manner. 


Cut lengthwise on the same side, right or left, the skin of the arm of the 
two people on whom you are going to operate; cut it over the vena basilica 
or median without wounding it. Expose and tie with a noose each of the 
veins in two places, separate the nooses one from the other about a good inch. 
Qpen the veins between the ligatures, then introduce a bend-pipe in the 
end of the vein nearer the heart, which is to receive the blood, and tie it 
with a noose. The other end of this same vein ought to remain tied as before, 
if bleeding is not expedient. If it [bleeding] is necessary one can unty it, 
in due time and place, and draw the patient’s blood, as much as he has 
received, more or less. Let the blood flow over the arm, without making him 
undergo the pain of a new ligature or of a pipe. 


The cut end of the vein of the healthy man which is nearer the heart does 
not need so tight a ligature, as it happens always to exhaust itself by its own 
attraction; but it is very necessary on the cut end of the vein nearer the 
hand. One ought to introduce there a bend-pipe similar to that used on the 
patient and tie it strongly above, for it is through the other end of it that 
all the blood flows and passes. One ought also to tie the arm above the 
elbow, as one does in bleeding. There are then only two ligatures and two 
pipes which are absolutely necessary; one of the pipes fits into the hollow of 
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the vein which is nearer the hand of the healthy man; the other fits into that 
which is nearer the heart of the patient. 


Make both men sit down opposite each other, so that their left or right 
legs touch. Lift their hands and apply them reciprocally on their shoulders. 
Introduce then the pipe of the healthy man into that of the sick, without 
pulling it, because the vein shrinks and is weakened by lengthening it. Join 
exactly the two pipes, as well as you can; warm them, and put over them a 
small cloth, dampened with warm mucilage or dipped in spirits of wine. 


Tie gently the two arms of the two men together, in two places, four 
fingers above and four fingers below the openings. Loosen then the ligature 
of the end of the vein which is nearer the hand of the healthy man; apply the 
cloth without ceasing, as much on the outside as on the inside up to the pipes. 


Bathe also the arm of the patient, up to the arm-pit and the shoulder. 
Bathe them continually with sponges and with cloths dampened and moist- 
ened with hot water, or with an emollient decoction; and you will see, doubt- 
less, that the blood will flow from one to the other in abundance. The blood 
which pours out and leaves the veins does not flow as well as that which 
carries itself to the heart of the patient, lacking one of the two necessary 
causes for all natural movements, which is attraction, movement or heat of 
the parts which receive it. Make the blood of the healthy man flow as much 
as the force will permit: let him eat and rest, he will be able to furnish 
blood a second time on the same day, by the same opening, tying and loosen- 
ing the ligature of the vein. If the superfluous blood of one man does not 
suffice, one can receive that of two, of three and even of more, choosing 
always the most suitable. 


Lacking a capable surgeon, I can myself perform the transfusion alone, 
having practiced all my life, not only at operations on the dead, but also on 
living bodies, 

The flowing of blood from the body of a man into the veins of another 
is admirable and very useful to the conservation of health and to the cure 
of several maladies. Old and all those whose vessels are full of bad 
humors and of tainted blood, can preserve themselves by receiving, at several 
and different times, the blood of a more healthy body & very good constitu- 
tion, at the same time that their cacochylia evacuate. By this means the 
vicious humors are exhausted, little by little, and the good remain; the con- 
stitution of the entrails can reestablish itself, or preserve itself better, in the 
natural constitution. 


Strange and contrary blood is salutary and very useful to the body of a 
man, when it is suitable to correct its inclemency. The coarse blood of some 
apoplectics and weakened men can be blended and revived by the transfusion 
of fine blood, drawn from the heart and the arteries of a young impetuous 
man. Dropsy of the stomach, pituitous humors, and that which comes from 
exhaustion, can be cured in the same way. Blood transfusion is absolutely 
necessary in all the maladies where the stomach, the throat, the guts and 
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the liver fail in digestion or the distribution of food. It gives time and 
strength for the cure of lienteric, coeliac and dysenteric symptoms. 


The opposition raised by the less progressive doctors and 
the antagonism aroused by the fatal outcome of some of 
Denys’s cases, was already sweeping through France. To 
Tardi’s credit may it be said in spite of his longing for a 
prominent place in medicine, he did not espouse the popu- 
lar and stronger cause. Nor did he allow his reverence and 
devotion to Hippocrates to blind him to the benefits of this 
new experiment. He is a wise man who can recognize the 
good of both old and new. Tardi did not abandon the one 
for the other. He continued to champion blood transfusion, 
and addressed a letter on the subject to Le Breton, fellow 
member of the Faculté and physician to one of the Royal 
family. His cause, however, was already lost. Blood trans- 
fusion was soon forbidden, and for over a century its prac- 
tice was neglected. 


Tardi’s letter to Le Breton, Paris, 1667, seems to be his 
last appearance in print. He died on the twelfth of Decem- 
ber, 1670. A life of disappointment, failure and poverty had 
turned the young student into a bitter man. His animosity 
toward his fellow physicians and his extravagant praises 
of his own work had not helped him to win the honors he 
coveted in his profession. A lonely figure he must have 
been, vainly boasting in the imprint of his letter to Le 
Breton that copies might be obtained, “At the home of the 
author, at the Image of Saint Anne, Rué des Arsis, where 
he will explain the difficulties of those who visit him, give 
them advice and teach the true medicine.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ACADEMY MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 


STATED MEETINGS 
November 14 
I. Executive Sesston—a. Reading of the Minutes; b. Election of Members; c. Election ot 
Fellows ; d. Report of Nominating Committee. 
Il. Paper OF THE EvENING—Medicine in the Days of the Great Monarch, Howard W. 
Haggard, Yale University. 


THE HARVEY SOCIETY (IN AFFILIATION WITH THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE) 


November 21 


Tue Seconp Harvey Lecture, ‘“The Significance of Chimpanzee-Culture for Bio- 
logical Research,’ Robert M. Yerkes, Professor of Psychobiology, Yale University. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
SECTION OF DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY—November 6 
I. READING OF THE MINUTES. 
Il. a. PRESENTATION OF Cases; b. MISCELLANEOUS CASES. 
III. Discusston oF SELECTED CAsEs. 
IV. Executive Sesston—Examination of cases is limited to members and their invited guests. 


COMBINED MEETING OF THE SECTION OF NEUROLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY and 
THE NEW YORK NEUROLOGICAL sOocIETY—November 12 
I. Nervous system trichiniasis, Milton Abeles (by invitation) ; Discussion, Joseph H. Globus, 
Charles Davison. 
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II. Posterior fossa tumors without papilloedema, Ira Cohen; Discussion, Israel Strauss, 
Moses Keschner. 

III. The value of quantitative olfactory tests for the localization of supratentorial tumors of 
the brain (preliminary report), Charles A. Elsberg; Discussion, Frederick Tilney, 
Foster Kennedy, Israel Strauss. 


COMBINED MEETING OF THE SECTION OF HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL MEDICINE and the 
SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY—November 13 


I. READING OF THE MINUTES. 

II. PAPERS OF THE EvENING—-a. Sir James Simpson and obstetrical anesthesia, Benjamin P. 
Watson; b. Marion Sims and the origin of modern gynecology. With lantern slide 
demonstration and exhibit of mementos, George Gray Ward. 


III. Genera Discussion. 


SECTION OF PEDIATRICS—November 13 

I. Papers OF THE EveNtING—General Subject: Developmental Diagnosis and Clinical 
Pediatrics—a. The developmental diagnosis of infant behavior, Arnold Gesell, Direc- 
tor of Clinic of Child Development, Yale University School of Medicine (by 
invitation) ; b. A case of birth injury; 1. Behavior aspects, Arnold Gesell (by 
invitation) ; 2. Neuropathology, H. M. Zimmerman, Associate Professor of Pathology, 
Yale University School of Medicine (by invitation) ; c. A comparative study of six 
infant cretins under treatment; 1. Diagnostic aspects, Catherine Strunk Amatruda, 
Research Pediatrician, Yale Clinic of Child Development (by invitation); 2. The 
influence of thyroid on mental growth, Arnold Gesell (by invitation). 

II. Discusstlon—Margaret E. Fries, Foster Kennedy, Marion E. Kenworthy, Louis C. 
Schroeder, Herbert B. Wilcox. 


JOINT MEETING OF SECTION OF ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY and the PHILADELPHIA 
ORTHOPEDIC CLUuB—November 15 

I. READING OF THE MINUTES. . 

II. PAPERS OF THE AFTERNOON-—a. Scoliosis; 1. Treatment and end results in scoliosis, 
Alan DeForest Smith; 2. Question of operation for severe scoliosis, Elmer P. 
Weigel ; 3. Exercise treatment of scoliosis, Christian G. Hansson; b. Equalization of 
the length of legs; 1. By shortening, Benjamin Farrell; 2. Cases of leg lengthening 
—lantern slides and cases, Armitage Whitman; 3. Cases representing tibial lengthen- 
ing, David M. Bosworth; 4. Discussion of post-operative results of bone lengthening 
by author’s method, George Anopol ; 5. Demonstration of leg lengthening apparatuses, 
George Anopol, Harry Finkelstein, David R. Telson; c. Recent developments; 1. Nail- 
ing and epiphysiodesis for slipped femoral epiphyses, Philip D. Wilson; 2. The 
preformation of tendon sheaths for tendon transplants to the fingers, Leo Mayer, 
Nicholas S. Ransohoff ; 3. Acetabular reconstruction for congenital dislocation of the 
hip, Paul Colonna; 4. Transplantation of tibial tubercles for knee flexion deformity 
in spastic paralysis, Mather Cleveland ; 5. Injection of the fascial spaces for diagnostic 
and therapeutic purposes, Charles Murray Gratz. 


SECTION OF OPHTHALMOLOGY—November 18 

INSTRUCTIONAL Hour, 7:00-8:00—Isadore Goldstein—Plastic surgery of the eyelids. 

Strr Lamp—Demonstration of Cases, 7:30-8:30—Milton L. Berliner, Girolamo Bonoccalto, 
Gordon M. Bruce, Wendell L. Hughes. 

DEMONSTRATION OF NEw EXOPHTHALMOMETER, 7:30-8:30—Mark J. Schoenberg. 

ProGRAM, 8:30—1. Reading of the minutes; 2. Presentation of cases; a. Gold particles in 
the cornea (5 minutes), Clyde E. McDannald; Discussion, Wendell L. Hughes; 
b. Aniridia—report of four cases—mother and three sons (10 minutes), James W. Smith ; 
Discussion, Mark J. Schoenberg; c. Conjunctivitis due to fuso-spirochetal organisms 
(10 minutes), D. L. Khorazo (by invitation) ; Discussion, James G. Dwyer; 3. Papers 
of the evening; a. Exophthalmos in general disease (30 minutes), Albert D. Ruede- 
mann, Cleveland (by invitation) ; Discussion, Arnold Knapp; b. Retinal and central 
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Ill. 


IV. 


I 


nervous h giobl tosis (von Hippel—Lindau Syndrome). A clinico-patho- 
logical study (20 minutes), Samuel Brock, Charles Davison, Cornelius G. Dyke (by 
invitation) ; Discussion, Ernest Krug. 


SECTION OF MEDICINE—November 19 


READING OF THE MINUTES. 

SymposiuM ON Nepuritis; 1. The biology of excretion, Homer W. Smith (30 minutes) ; 
2. Chemical aspects of nephritis, Irvine H. Page (25 minutes) ; 3. Pathological studies 
in nephritis, Milton Helpern (25 minutes) (by invitation) ; 4. Some clinical fea- 
tures of nephritis, Arthur M. Fishberg (25 minutes) ; Discussion, Robert Chambers 
(5 minutes), Donald D. Van Slyke (5 minutes), Robert O. Loebel (5 minutes), 
Herman Mosenthal, Albert Epstein. 


COMBINED MEETING OF SECTION OF GENITO-URINARY SURGERY and 
SECTION OF SURGERY—November 20 


. READING OF THE MINUTES. 
. PAPERS OF THE EvENING—a. The clinical picture of ureteral colic: its differentiation 


from the acute intraabdominal surgical syndromes, Edward M. Livingston, Hyman 
Lieber (by invitation) ; b. Urogenital symptoms referable to intraabdominal diseases, 
Charles Gordon Heyd; c. Abdominal symptoms referable to diseases of the uro- 
genital tract, Edwin Beer; Discussion by Meredith F. Campbell, John Douglas, Henry 
G. Bugbee, Henry W. Cave. 

GENERAL Discussion. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


SECTION OF OTOLARYNGOLOGY—November 20 


. READING OF THE MINUTES. 
Il. 


PRESENTATION OF CasES—Clinical demonstrations, at the Manhattan Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Hospital, 210 East 64 Street, from 2 to 6 P.M., by various members of the 
Staff. 

PAPERS OF THE EvENING—a. Present status of otitic meningitis, James G. Dwyer; b. 
Perilabyrinthitis, Marvin F. Jones; c. Preliminary report on an operation for the 
relief of double abductor paralysis, John M. Loré; d. Perforation of the cervical 
esophagus and its management, David H. Jones; e. Ionization for allergic rhinitis, 
Henry Alfred Barrett (by invitation) ; f. Plastic repair for hypertrophied nose. Mov- 
ing picture demonstration, Clarence R. Straatsma (by invitation). 

GENERAL Discussion. 

Executive Sesston—Note: Clinical conference, Wednesday afternoon, at Manhattan 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital. 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY—November 26 


. PAPERS OF THE EvENING—General Subject: Diabetes and Pregnancy; a. The increasing 


incidence of diabetes and pregnancy, Elliott P. Joslin, Boston (by invitation) ; b. 
Diabetes in pregnancy from the standpoint of the obstetrician, Raymond S. Titus, 
Boston (by invitation) ; c. The experience of the internist, Priscilla White, Boston 
(by invitation) ; d. Prolan and estrin throughout pregnancy in the blood and urine 
of normal and diabetic women, George V. Smith, Boston (by invitation), Mrs. O. 
Watkins Smith, Boston (by invitation). 


. DiscUssION OPENED BY Herman O. Mosenthal, R. Gordon Douglass (by invitation), 


Charles H. Peckham, Baltimore (by invitation), Joshua Ronsheim, Brooklyn (by 
invitation), Alfred C. Beck, Harvey B. Matthews. 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


NEW YORK ROENTGEN SOCIETY in affiliation with THE NEW YORK ACADEMY 
OF MEDICINE—November 18 


. PRESENTATION OF INTERESTING CASES. 


I 

| 
= 

¥. 
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II. PAPER OF THE EvENING—Roentgen diagnosis of the heart and great vessels, Geza Nemet 
(by invitation). 
III. Discussion to be opened by Marcy L. Sussman, C. V. Kilbane, George Plehn, Cary 
Eggleston. 
IV. Executive SESSION. 
NEW YORK PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY in affiliation with THE NEW YORK 
ACADEMY OF MEDICINE—November 26 
I. PRESENTATION OF PATHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS. 


II. Papers OF THE EvENING—a. Observations on lymphogranuloma venereum, Borris A. 
Kornblith (by invitation) ; b. Primary sarcoma of the breast, Seaton Sailer. 


NEW YORK MEETING OF THE SOCIETY FOR EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY AND 
MEDICINE—November 20 
I. Serum phosphatase activity in seventeen cases of osteoporosis circumscripta of the skull, 

A. B. Gutman, E. B. Gutman, H. H. Kasabach (Introduced by W. W. Palmer). 

Il. Polarity in lethal action of electric current, V. Schechter (by invitation). 

III. Distribution of blood groups and agglutinogen M among Indian ‘“‘Blackfeet’’ and 
‘““Blood’’ tribes, P. Levine, G. A. Matson, H. F. Schrader. 

IV. Effect of administration of estrogenic factor on hypophyseal hyperactivity in meno- 
pause, R. T. Frank, U. J. Salmon. 

V. Susceptibility to lysozyme of staphylococci, R. Thompson, D. Khorazo (Introduced by 
C. W. Jungeblut). 


VI. A convenient method for preparation of concentrates of follicle stimulating hormone 
from urine, E. Brand, R. J. Block, M. M. Harris, L. E. Hinsie. 
MEMBERS ELECTED, NOVEMBER 14, 1935 

Herbert Robert Edwards................ 35-28 87 Street, Jackson Heights 
....811 East 72 Street 
James Edwin Thompson...... se 107 East 67 Street 


1325 Grand Concourse 
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320 Central Park West 
111 North St., Greenwich, Conn. 
Edward Markey Pullen............ 30 East 40 Street 
Bowmnrd ..... 121 East 60 Street 
239 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 


FELLOWS ELECTED, NOVEMBER 14, 1935 


Fellow in Internal Medicine: 
Edward H. Rogers, 108 East 86 Street 


Fellow in Orthopaedic Surgery : 
Philip D. Wilson, 157 East 61 Street 


DEATHS OF FELLOWS OF THE ACADEMY 


Bissett, Doveat, B.A., M.D., 55 East 76 Street, New York City; graduated 
in medicine from the University of Maryland in 1888; elected a Fellow of the 
Academy October 4, 1906; died November 3, 1935. He was a Fellow of the 
American Medical Association and of the American Gynecological Associa- 
tion and was one of the founders of the American College of Surgeons. He 
was a member of the State and County Medical Societies, a former president 
of the New York Obstetrical Society, and from 1910 until his retirement he 
was Surgeon to the Woman’s Hospital. 


Cuatmers, Tuomas Crarx, M.D., 68 Dartmouth Street, Forest Hills, New 
York, graduated from Bellevue Hospital in 1897; elected a Fellow of the 
Academy January 15, 1920; died November 16, 1935. Dr. Chalmers was a 
Fellow of the American College of Physicians; past president of the Society 
of Medical Jurisprudence, the Medical Society of the County of Queens, the 
Medical Association of Greater New York; a member of the County and 
State Medical Societies, and of the American Medical Association. At the 
time of his death, he was physician to Queensboro Hospital. 


Kino, James Joseru, A.B., M.D., 133 East 58th Street, New York City, 
graduated in medicine from the University of Tennessee in 1904 and from the 
University of Louisville in 1907; elected a Fellow of the Academy January 
7, 1915; died November 29, 1935. Dr. King was a Fellow of the American 
Medical Association, a member of the American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology; Consultant at the French Hospital and Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled, and a member of the County and State Medical 
Societies. 


a 
bs 
| 
> 
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Norturvup, WittiamM Perry, B.A., M.A., M.D., 114 East 75th Street, New 
York, graduated in medicine from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York City in 1878; elected a Fellow of the Academy December 2, 1886; 
died November 20, 1935. Dr. Northrup was a member of the County and 
State Medical Societies, a member of the American Medical Association, the 
Pediatric Society, the Association of American Physicians, and the Patho- 
logical Society. For twenty-seven years, 1893-1920, Dr. Northrup was Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics at the New York University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, and during the same period was also attending physician at the 
Presbyterian Hospital. He was professor emeritus of New York University 
and consultant to the Presbyterian, Willard Parker, Foundling, and N. Y. 
Nursery and Childs Hospitals. Dr. Northrup had been president of the New 
York Pathological Society, the American Pediatric Society, the Association 
of American Physicians and a member of the Clinical Society of New York. 


Tuomson, JoHn Joseru, M.D., 531 East Lincoln Avenue, Mount Vernon, 
New York; graduated in medicine from Trinity University, Toronto, Canada 
in 1902; elected a Fellow of the Academy March 7, 1907; died November 13, 
1935. Dr. Thomson was a member of the County and State Medical Societies, 
the American Otological Society, the American Laryngological, Rhinological 
and Otological Society, the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology, the New York Otological Society, The Mount Vernon Medical 
Society, the Westchester Medical Society, and was a Fellow of the American 
Medical Association and of the American College of Surgeons. Dr. Thomson 
headed the otolaryngological department of Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, 
and for fourteen years was president of the medical board of Mount Vernon 
Hospital. 
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Academy Medal, Presentation to Dr. Charles Norris, James Ewing, 37 
Academy meetings, Proceedings of, 45, 103, 157, 415, 667, 710 
Accessions to the Library, Recent, 44, 98, 153, 335, 403, 475, 530, 577, 
663, 708 
Achievements, Standards, Address of the Retiring President, Bernard 
Sachs, 1 
Admission, Committee on, Report of the, 177 
Amendment to By-Laws, 334 
Angina Pectoris, with special reference to coronary artery disease; Sym- 
posium, 427 
mane —— , An evaluation of the surgical treatment of, K. M. Marvin, 
453 
—- —— , General considerations, Emanuel Libman, 427 
» The treatment of the patient with, Harlow Brooks, 442 
Annan, Gertrude L., Claude Tardi, an early advocate of direct transfusion 
of human blood, 700 
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Anniversary Discourse, (1934) The medical profession in the new age, 
F. H. La Guardia, 51 
—_— —— , (1935), Aspects of a philosophy of government in 
a sick world, Walter Lippmann, 673 
Annual Meeting of the Academy, January 3, 1935 
Address of the Retiring President, Bernard Sachs, 1 
—- — — Incoming President, E. H. Pool, 9 
Discussion of the Workmen’s Compensation Law in New York, Justine 
Wise Tulin, 19 
Medical care and hospitalization of the indigent sick, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., 29 
Reports of the Council, Board of Trustees, Treasurer, Committees of 
the Academy, Complete Academy Fellowship,-Annual Report for 
1934, April number, 165-280 
Appendicitis, acute, The problem of in New York City, Shepard Krech, 123 
» Discussion, 141 
Aspects of a philosophy of government in a sick world, Walter Lippmann, 
673 
Associates (1934), 275 
— ___ elected in 1934, 237 
—— ___ elected in 1935, 106 
Atelectasis, massive collapse and related post-operative conditions, Yandell 
Henderson, 639 
Auditor’s certificate, 177 B 


Babcock, James W., The role of diseases of the nasal accessory sinuses in 
headache, 481 

Bed for sick and needy physicians, Hosack, 280 

Benefactors, 279 

Benign and malignant lesions of the female reproductive tract, H. C. Tay- 
lor, Jr., 368 : 

Benson, Reuel A., Letters of Samuel Hahnemann, 515 

Bequests, form of, 280 

Bibliographical Department, Library notes, 101 

Biggs (Hermann Michael) Memorial Lecture, Public responsibility for pub- 
lic and personal health, Thomas Parran, Jr., 533 

Brain and skull, the roentgen ray treatment of tumors of the, C. G. Dyke, 392 

Brooks, Harlow, The treatment of the patient with angina pectoris, 442 

Brownell, Herbert, Jr., Medical care and hospitalization of the indigent 
sick, 29 

Bulkley Lecture, The modern attitude toward traumatic cancer, James 
Ewing, 281 

Bulletin of The New York Academy of Medicine, Fielding H. Garrison, 
articles and book reviews in, 656 

By-Laws, Amendment to, 334 


Cc 
Cancer, The principles governing the radiation therapy of, G. T. Pack, 347 
—  , traumatic, The modern attitude toward, James Ewing, 281 
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Carpenter (Wesley M.) Lecture, Atelectasis, massive collapse and related 
post-operative conditions, Yandell Henderson, 639 
Chest wall, Observations on tuberculous abscess of the, Walter Martin, 549 
Cipollaro, Anthony C., G. M. MacKee and, Present status of cutaneous x-ray, 
grenz-ray and radium therapy, 383 
Coleman, Warren, and Arthur M. Wright, Obituary, William Chittenden 
Lusk, 160 
Committees of the Academy, annual reports 
Committee on Admission, 177 
— Fellowship, 178 
—- — Library, 180 
— — Medical Education, 223 
— — Public Health Relations, 205 
oe — Sections, 228 
Coronary artery disease, Angina pectoris with special reference to; Sym- 
posium, 427 
Correction—Discussion of Dr. Goodman's paper, 527 
Council, Report of the, 165 
—— , Resolution on the death of F. H. Garrison, 343 
» Resolution on the death of Theobald Smith, 115 
Crampton, C. W., Discussion on the problem of acute appendicitis in New 
York City, 150 . 
Cutaneous x-ray, grenz-ray and radium therapy, Present status of, G. M. 
MacKee and A. C. Cipollaro, 383 


D 

Deaths of Fellows, 48, 116, 164, 344, 426, 477, 531, 578, 636, 669, 714 
Asch, Joseph Jefferson, 531 Huber, Francis, 49 
Bainton, Joseph Hector, 48 Hutchinson, Robert Hamilton, 
Bang, Richard Theodore, 48 Jr., 477 
Bissell, Dougal, 714 King, James Joseph, 715 
Brouner, Walter Brooks, 48 Kirby, George Hughes, 532 
Buckmaster, Clarence Whitfield, Leach, Philip, 49 

636 McCabe, John, 637 

Caille, Augustus, 669 McKim, William Duncan, 344 
Carlisle, Robert James, 48 McPherson, Ross, 578 
Chalmers, Thomas Clark, 714 Mann, John, 578 
Connors, John Francis, 49 May, William Ropes, 344 
Cutler, Colman, Ward, 344 Miller, George Norton, 532 
Dennett, Roger Herbert, 116 Monaelesser, Adolph, 345 
Eisberg, Harry Belleville, 531 Mulholland, J - 

» Joseph A., 345 
Eisenberg, Isidore Charles, 844 Howeed 689 
Elliott, George Robert, 344 Nath ple, 
Fiske, Edwin Rodney, 49 athan, Philip William, 345 
Fridenberg, Albert Henry, 687 Northrup, William Perry, 715 
Hensel, Otto, 532 Phillips, Wendell Christopher, 49 
Honan, William Francis, 637 Raynor, Mortimer Williams, 637 


Howard, Robert Carroll, 344 Rice, Clarence Charles, 532 


> 
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Schley, Winfield Scott, 345 Walter, Josephine, 164 
Silver, Lewis Mann, 532 Weinstein, Harris, 50 
Thomas, Allen Mason, 345 Welker, Franklin, 532 
Thomson, John Joseph, 715 White, John Blake, 669 
Tyson, Cornelius John, 477 White, John Franklin, 345 
Valentine, Julius John, i164 Williams, Mark Henry, 426 


Verplanck, Van Noyes, 637 


Development of the stethoscope, The, Exhibition in the library, 
—- ,P.B. Sheldon and Janet Doe, 608 
Discussion of the Workmen’s Compensation Law in New York, Justine Wise 
Tulin, 19 
Doctor and the State, The, 63 
Doe, Janet, P. B. Sheldon and, The development of the stethoscope, 608 
Donations to the Library funds, 280 
Drugs and other methods of treatment (of headache), Foster Kennedy, 511 
— , tobacco, etc., Headache from, Alexander Lambert, 495 
Dues for 1935, Allocation of Fellows’; 172 
Dyke, Cornelius G., The roentgen ray treatment of tumors of the brain 
and skull, 392 


E 


Earliest modern law for the regulation of the practice of medicine, The, 
J. J. Walsh, 521 
Editorial, Felice Fontana; A forgotten physiologist of the Trentino, F. H. 
Garrison, 117 
Etiological considerations of headache, Frederick Tilney, 500 
Evaluation of the surgical treatment of angina pectoris, The, H. M. Mar- 
vin, 453 
Ewing, James, The modern attitude toward traumatic cancer, Bulkley — 
ture, 281 
— , — , Obituary, Charles Norris, 
—— , ——., Presentation of Academy Medal to Dr. Charles Norris, 37 
Exhibition of books illustrating the progress of gastro-enterology, 74 
—— in the library, The development of the stethoscope, 62, 608 
Expense, income and, Statement of, 176 


F 
Fellows, Associate (1934), 273 
» Corresponding (1934), 277 
—__ Elected in 1935, 342, 713 
—— , Honorary (1934), 276 
—_, elected in 1934, 237 
— — » elected in 1934, 237 
Resident (1934), 238 
— , elected in 1934, 236 
Fellowship, Committee on, Report of.the, 178 
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Female reproductive tract, Benign and malignant lesions of the, H. C. Tay- 
lor, Jr., 368 

Fontana, Felice: A forgotten physiologist of the Trentino (editorial), 
F. H. Garrison, 117 

Fortnight, Annual Graduate. See Graduate Fortnight 

Friday Afternoon Lectures, 627 


G 


Garrison, Fielding H., Articles and book reviews in the Bulletin of The New 
York Academy of Medicine, 656 

> —— —., Felice Fontana: A forgotten physiologist of the 
Trentino (editorial), 117 

—— -—., Resolution of the Council on the death of, 343 
Cntten-ndunings, Exhibition of books illustrating the progress of, 74 
Goodman, Charles, A skin test to suggest the diagnosis of recovered typhus 
and thrombo-angiitis, 403 


» —— , Discussion of paper—Correction, 527 
Government in a sick world, Aspects of a philosophy of, Walter Lippmann, 
673 


Graduate Fortnight, Eighth Annual, 670 
—— _, Atelectasis, massive collapse and related post-operative 
conditions, Yandell Henderson, 639 
—— —— __, Seventh Annual, Exhibition of books shown at, 74 
—_— —— _, Report on the, 38 
Grenz-ray and radium therapy, Present status of cutaneous x-ray, G. M. 
MacKee and A. C. Cipollaro, 383 


H 


Hahnemann, Samuel, Letters of, Reuel A. Benson, 515 
Hartwell, John A., Discussion on the problem of acute appendicitis in New 
York City, 143 
Headache, Symposium on, 481 
—— _, Drugs and other methods of treatment, Foster Kennedy, 511 
—— , Etiological considerations of, Frederick Tilney, 500 
— _ , Ocular, W. W. Weeks, 487 
—— , The role of diseases of the nasal accessory sinuses in, J. W. 
Babcock, 481 
from tobacco, drugs, etc., Alexander Lambert, 495 
Health, Public responsibility for public and personal, Thomas Parran, Jr., 
533 
Henderson, Yandell, Atelectasis, massive collapse and related post-operative 
conditions, 639 
Herrick, William H., Discussion on the problem of acute appendicitis in 
New York City, 141 
Hosack bed for sick and needy physicians, 280 
Hospitalization of the indigent sick, Medical care and, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., 29 
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Income and expense, Statement of, 176 
Indigent sick, Medical care and hospitalization of the, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., 29 
J 
Jackson, John Hughlings, Foster Kennedy, 479 


K 


Kennedy, Foster, Drugs and other methods of treatment (of headache), 511 
— , » John Hughlings Jackson, 479 
Kosmak, G. W., Discussion on the problem of acute appendicitis in New 
York City, 151 
Krech, Shepard, The problem of acute appendicitis in New York City, 123 
L 
La Guardia, Fiorello H., Anniversary Discourse, The medical profession in 
the new age, 51 
Laity, Lectures to the, Announcing, 575 
Lambert, Alexander, Discussion on angina pectoris, 466 
— —— __, Headache from drugs, tobacco, etc., 495 
Law for the regulation of the practice of medicine, The earliest modern, 
J. J. Walsh, 521 
Lectures to the laity, Announcing, 575 
Libman, Emanuel, General considerations [angina pectoris], 427 
Library, Committee on, Report of the, 180 
—— , Exhibition in the, 62, 608 
— funds, Donations to the, 280 
— notes, Bibliographical department, 101 


——., Correction, 335 
——., Fielding H. Garrison, articles and book reviews in the Bulle- 
tin of The New York Academy of Medicine, 656 
—  -—.A selected list of new periodicals, 340 
—— , Recent accessions to the, 44, 98, 153, 335, 408, 475, 530, 577, 663, 708 
Lippmann, Walter, Anniversary Discourse, Aspects of a philosophy of 
government in a sick world, 673 
Lusk, William Chittenden, Obituary, Warren Coleman and A. M. Wright, 160 
M 
McCreery, J. A., Discussion on the problem of acute appendicitis in New 
York City, 149 
MacKee, George M. and A. C. Cipollaro, Present status of cutaneous x-ray, 
grenz-ray and radium therapy, 383 
Malignant lesions of the female reproductive tract, Benign and, H. C. Tay- 
lor, Jr., 368 
Malloch, Archibald, James De Berty Trudeau, artist, soldier, physician, 681 
Martin, Walton, Observations on tuberculous abscess of the chest wall, 549 
Marvin, H. M., An evaluation of the surgical treatment of angina pectoris, 
453 
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Massive collapse, Atelectasis, and related post-operative conditions, Yandell 
Henderson, 639 
Medal, Academy, Presentation to Dr. Charles Norris, James Ewing, 37 
Medical care and hospitalization of the indigent sick, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., 29 
—— Education, Committee on, Report of the, 223 
—— Information Bureau, Report of the, 229 
—— man and the witch towards the close of the sixteenth century, The 
Gregory Zilboorg, 579 
—— profession in the new age, The, Anniversary Discourse, F. H. La 
Guardia, 51 
Medicine, The earliest modern law for the regulation of the practice of, 
J. J. Walsh, 521 
—— , Problems facing, Address of the Incoming President, E. H. Pool, 9 
Meetings at the Academy, Report of Offices and, 232 
Members, elected in 1935, 106, 160, 342, 425, 713 
— , Non-Resident (1934), 273 
— » elected in 1934, 237 
— , Resident (1934), 265 
— , — , elected in 1934, 236 
Membership, complete Academy (1934), 233 
Modern attitude toward traumatic cancer, James Ewing, 281 


N 


Nasal accessory sinuses, The role of diseases of, in headache, J. W. Babcock, 
481 
Needy physicians, Hosack bed for sick and, 280 
New age, The medical profession in the, Anniversary Discourse, F. H. La 
Guardia, 51 
New York City, The problem of acute appendicitis in, Shepard Krech, 123 
— — [State], Workmen’s Compensation Law in, Discussion of the, 
Justine Wise Tulin, 19 
Norris, Charles, Obituary, James Ewing, 633 _ 
— , —— , Presentation of Academy Medal to, James Ewing, 37 
Notes: 
Donations to the Library funds, 280 
Form of bequests, 280 
Hosack bed for sick and needy physicians, 280 


Obituary, 1934, 235 

—— , Lusk, William Chittenden, Warren Coleman and A. M. Wright, 

160 

— , Norris, Charles, James Ewing, 633 

—— , Smith, Theobald, 107 
Observations on tuberculous abscess of the chest wall, Walton Martin, 549 
Ocular headache, W. W. Weeks, 487 
Officers and Meetings at the Academy, Report of, 232 
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Pack, G. T., The principles governing the radiation therapy of cancer, 347 

Parran, Thomas, Jr., Discussion on the problem of acute appendicitis in New 
York City, 146 

» —, Public responsibility for public and personal health, 533 

Patient with angina pectoris, Treatment of the, Harlow Brooks, 442 

Periodicals, A selected list of new, 340 

Philosophy of government in a sick world, Aspects of a, Walter Lippmann, 
673 

Physicians, Hosack bed for sick and needy, 280 

Physiologist of the Trentino, A forgotten; Felice Fontana (editorial), F. H. 
Garrison, 117 

Pool, Eugene H., Address of the Incoming President, Problems facing 
medicine, 9 

Post-operative conditions, Atelectasis, massive collapse and related, Yandell 
Henderson, 639 

Presentation of Academy Medal to Dr. Charles Norris, James Ewing, 37 

President, Incoming, Address of the, E. H. Pool, 9 

—— , Retiring, Address of the, Bernard Sachs, 1 

Principles governing the radiation therapy of cancer, The, G. T. Pack, 347 

Problem of acute appendicitis in New York City, The, Shepard Krech, 123 

Problems facing medicine, Address of the Incoming President, E. H. Pool, 9 

Proceedings of Academy Meetings, 45, 103, 157, 415, 667, 710 

Public Health Relations, Committee on, Report of the, 205 

responsibility for public and personal health, Thomas Parran, Jr., 533 


R 

Radiation therapy of cancer, The principles governing the, G. T. Pack, 347 

Radium therapy, The facts about x-ray and: Symposium, 347 

» Present status of cutaneous x-ray, grenz-ray and, G. M. 

MacKee and A. C. Cipollaro, 383 

Ramsdell, Edwin G., Discussion on the problem of acute appendicitis in New 
York City, 152 

= Fellows and Members (1934), 275 

— —_ elected in 1934, 237 

Recent accessions to the Library, 44, 98, 153, 335, 403, 475, 530, 577, 663, 708 

Regulation of the practice of medicine, The earliest modern law for the regu- 
lation of the, J. J. Walsh, 521 

Reproductive tract, female, Benign and malignant lesions of the, H. C. Tay- 
lor, Jr., 368 

Roentgen ray treatment of tumors of the brain and skull, The, C. G. Dyke, 
392; See also X-Ray 

Rothschild, Marcus A., Discussion on angina pectoris, 469 
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Sachs, Bernard, Address of the Retiring President, Standards, Achieve- 
ments, 1 
Salmon Memorial Lectures, 576 
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Sections, Committee on, Report of the, 228 
Sheldon, Paul B. and Janet Doe, The development of the stethoscope, 608 
Sick and needy physicians, Hosack bed for, 280 
— , Medical care and hospitalization of the indigent, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., 29 
Sinuses, nasal accessory, The role of diseases of in headache, J. W. Bab- 
cock, 481 
Skin test to suggest the diagnosis of recovered typhus and thrombo-angiitis, 
A, Charles Goodman, 403 
— Correction—Discussion, 527 
Skull, The roengen ray treatment of tumors of the brain and, C. G. Dyke, 392 
Smith, Theobald, Obituary, 107 
—-, » Resolution of the Council on the death of, 115 
Standards—achievements, Address of the Retiring President, Bernard 
Sachs, 1 
State, The doctor and the, 63 
Stethoscope, The development of the, Exhibition in the Library, 62 
— —, P. B. Sheldon and Janet Doe, 608 


Surgical treatment of angina pectoris, An evaluation of the, H. M. Marvin, 
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Symposium: Angina pectoris, with special reference to coronary artery dis- 
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—— __, The facts about x-ray and radium therapy, 347 
— On headache, 481 T 
Tardi, Claude, an early advocate of direct transfusion of blood, Gertrude L. 
Annan, 700 


Taylor, Howard C., Jr., Benign and malignant lesions of the female repro- 
ductive tract, 368 

Thrombo-angiitis, A skin test to suggest the diagnosis of recovered typhus 
and, Charles Goodman, 403 

Tilney, Frederick, Etiological considerations of headache, 500 

Tobacco, drugs, etc., Headache from, Alexander Lambert, 495 

Transfusion of blood, Claude Tardi an early advocate of direct, Gertrude L. 
Annan, 700 

Treasurer’s report, abstract of, 173 

Treatment of the patient with angina pectoris, The, Harlow Brooks, 442 

Trentino, A forgotten physiologist of the: Felice Fontana (editorial), F. H. 
Garrison, 117 

Trudeau, James De Berty; artist, soldier, physician, Archibald Malloch, 681 

Trustees, Report of the Board of, 169 
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TENT RENTAL 


OXYGEN ROOMS e CATHETERS 


| WIckERSHAM 2-2344 | 
DAY NIGHT 


OXYGEN THERAPY SERVICE, Inc. 


201 E. 58th St. New York, N. Y. 


“STORM” SUPPORTERS 


For Men and Women 


To Urologists: The “Storm” Kidney Model gives 
high local support just below the replaced kidney, 
in addition to general abdominal support. 


It may be made with or without the thigh straps. 
All orders are supervised by Registered Nurses. 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER CO. 
Sole Seaitey in Greater New York for 
. K. L. Storm, Patentee 
47 West 47th Street, New York BRyant 9-6157 
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PNEUMONIA 
IS AN EMERGENCY 


FEw SURGICAL CONDITIONS have the primary mortali 
incident to pneumonia due to pneumococcus T ; 
The average American figures, non-serum treated, are 


‘0+ 
Success in the treatment of pneumonia requires the 
same promptness and skill demanded of surgeons in the 
treatment of appendicitis. 
The importance of early serum administration as re- 
flected in the mortality rate is clearly indicated in the 
following table:** 


Harlem Hospital—Type I—Serum Treated 


Day of 

Disease Serum 

First Given Cases, Desths, Mortality 
1 13 0 ° 
53 5.7 
3 73 8 10.9 
4 86 12 11.7 
5 7 17 18.6 
6 80 15 18.7 
7 51 14 27.4 
8 plus 85 20 23.5 

Total 532 89 16.7 


onset, we have 225 with 23 deaths—a mortality rate of 
10.2, checking closely with the rate of 10.1% in 406 cases 
observed in the Massachusetts Pneumonia Study. 

Bivalent and Monovalent Antipneumococcic Sera 
Lederle for Types I and II are supplied in syringes of 
10,000 and 20,000 units. 


*Belk-J.A.M.A. Sept. 14, 1935, Vol. 105, No. 11, p. 868. 
**Bullowa, J. G. M. and Mayer, E.;J. A. M. A. July 20, 1935, Vol. 105, No. 3, p. 191. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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“Deeds, 
Not 
Words’”’ 


HOW MEAD JOHNSON 
& COMPANY, MAKERS 
OF INFANT DIET MA- 
TERIALS* ASSIST IN 
KEEPING PEDIATRIC 
CASES IN MEDICAL 
HANDS. 


HELPING TO KEEP INFANT 
FEEDING IN MEDICAL HANDS 


hee day, many thousands of printed slips like 
| these here illustrated are distributed in all packages 
of Mead’s Infant Diet Materials and are read by mothers 
and fathers in every community and in all stations of life. 
There is no ulterior motive in this effort to educate lay- 
men on the importance of medical advice, as no reference 
is made to Mead products or their use. This is only one 
of the practical ways by which we live our creed: infant 
feeding and vitamin therapy properly belong in the 
hands of the medical profession. 


*MEAD’S VIOSTEROL, MEAD’S STANDARDIZED COD LIVER 
OIL, PABLUM, CASEC, MEAD’S DEXTRI-MALTOSE NOS. 1, 2 
AND 3, MEAD’S DEXTRI-MALTOSE WITH VITAMIN B. 


BABY ANDYOURDOCTOR 

eriodic examination rowing 

by your physician is 

pimediate beneht, but 

‘NOT (ALE BABIESARE 

Your baby's feeding probleme are 

All Mead Products are advertised only 

af to physicians, without dosage direc- 
tions, or selling “literature’’ accom- 

panying packages. 
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